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anything else, because it seemed to show that his Lordship
and brothers felt a real kindly interest in me, and in the work
that I am doing, an interest which seemed to promise further
practical co-operation in the future.

A visit from his daughter Eva gave him the greatest
pleasure. She was present at his last appearance in the
Albert Hall on May 9, when he addressed an audience of
ten thousand people, saying to them: " I am going into
dry-dock for repairs/7

The following extracts from the Address he delivered on
this occasion reveal something of his feelings in reviewing
his life's work:

I might have chosen as my life's work the housing of the
poor. That, in early life, presented itself to me as a most
important question, most closely identified with the morals,
happiness, and religion of the poor people. I honour those
who are devoting themselves to the solution of the problem,

But has not the Salvation Army done something in this
direction? If you look abroad, you will find hundreds and
thousands up and down the world who to-night have comfort-
able homes through the influence of the Army; indeed, there
are thousands of men, women, and children who but for its
assistance would have had no homes at all. For instance, there
are over 200,000 homeless men sleeping under our roofs every
week.

I might have given myself up to the material benefit of the
working classes. I might have drawn attention to the small
rate of wages and striven to hdp them in that direction.

But have we not done something for them ? Are there not
tens of thousands who, but for the Army, might have been
almost starved? If we have not done much in the way of in-
creasing income, have we not done a great deal in inculcating
principles of economy and self-denial which have taught the
poor a better use of their wages ? Their total abstinence from
drink, tobacco, gambling, and wasteful finery has made hun-
dreds of thousands of people better off than they were before
they came under our influence.

I might also have given myself up to promoting temperance
reform. This is a most important business. Drunkenness
seems to be the curse of every civilized nation under the sun;
and I have all my life honoured the men and women who have
devoted themselves to the solving of that problem.

But has not the Salvation Army done something in that di-
rection? Every Salvationist all the world over is a strict